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A SERMON ON THE MISSAL 
E may divide the faithful who flock to our churches 
each Sunday morning into three general classes. To 
the first group belong those who attend holy Mass 
merely as a duty, because the command of the Church 
binds them thereto under pain of mortal sin. These 
Sealy have their own way of occupying themselves during the 
time of the Sacrifice—a way perhaps not altogether beyond re- 
proach before the all-seeing Majesty of God. But these frequently 
lose sight of their duty to attend holy Mass devoutly. 

The second class comprises the larger number of worshippers. 
For them holy Mass is a means to keep holy the Sunday; they 
therefore employ their time more profitably than the others, either 
by reciting special prayers from their prayerbooks or by saying the 
rosary. They incidentally stop in their private devotions at the 
principal parts of the Mass and pay brief attention to the priest at 
the altar. We may assume that they fulfil the obligation of hear- 
ing holy Mass on Sundays. 

To the third class belong those of the faithful—all too few, 
alas! —-who take an actual part in the holy Sacrifice, who are aware 
that it is their own Sacrifice, and that they have the inestimable 
privilege of offering it up to the heavenly Father in union with 
Christ and the entire Mystical Body of Christ, the Church. They 
actually give to God the Sacrifice of adoration, by which He is 
worthily honored, because it is Christ Himself who therein adores 
the Father in and through them; they offer to God the pleasing 
Sacrifice of thanksgiving, for Christ thanks the Father in and with 
them; they offer to God the acceptable Sacrifice of expiation, be- 
cause Christ in person pleads for forgiveness of their sins in and 
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through them; they finally render to God the powerful Sacrifice 
of petition, for Christ prays in and with them and, as the beloved 
Son of the Father, is ever heard. 

No doubt, you all are eager to learn how you can belong to 
this third class of true worshippers of God our heavenly Father. 
This present Holy Year of Jubilee, the nineteenth centenary of the 
institution of holy Mass, ought to make you still more desirous 
of learning how to offer the holy Sacrifice of the New Law in the 
best possible manner. How are you to proceed to acquire this 
knowledge? Follow the priest at the altar as closely as possible, 
and you will soon enter into the same spirit with which the Church 
offers her Sacrifice to the Lord. It is then that you will begin to 
consider holy Mass your own Sacrifice and delight in taking an 
active part in it. I said, follow the priest at the altar as closely as 
possible. This can best be done by devoutly reciting the same pray- 
ers and reading the same lessons from the Scriptures as the priest 
does and by joining yourselves in spirit to the priest whilst he is 
offering your and his Sacrifice. 


Many well informed Catholics throughout the wor!d already 
have adopted the Missal in the vernacular as their most cherished 
prayerbook for the holy Sacrifice. If it is true that the Missal is 
the book needed by the priest for the prescribed readings and pray- 
ers during holy Mass, it is likewise true that the faithful will use 
it with greatest profit in order to share fully in the Sacrifice. Is it 
not a prolific source of devotion, of spiritual joy and consolation, 
to know that you are privileged to call holy Mass your own Sac- 
rifice, to share in it with Christ and His ordained priest? Happy 
those who say those ancient and divinely inspired words together 
with the priest, for they thus become intimately united with the 
generations of Christians who have preceded them. For centuries 
the faithful have prayed those words. What emotions, what joys, 
what sentiments of praise, adoration, thanksgiving and expiation 
have found their expression in these prayers of the Missal! What 
torrents of grace and blessings, temporal and spiritual, have they 
drawn down from on High upon the faithful worshippers! 

If you acquaint yourselves with the Missal of the Church, 
you will notice that it contains the most beautiful and inspiring 
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A SERMON ON THE MISSAL 


texts from the sacred books of the Old and the New Testament, 
full of doctrine and instruction for you. By learning to use the 
Missal intelligently, you will acquire a great store of knowledge 
concerning your holy religion, you will learn the art of praying, 
of living with Christ. The Missal will teach you all that a Chris- 
tian should know about our divine Savior and His wonderful work 
of Redemption, which is re-enacted at the various holy seasons and 
feasts of the Church’s year. The Missal will give you a clearer 
understanding of the Church as the Mystical Body of which 
Christ is the Head, and of the immense value of the holy Sacrifice. 
In short, if well used, the Missal will aid powerfully in forming 
Christ in you and making of you more perfect Catholic men and 
women. It should, then, be your ambition to possess a Missal, and, 
following the example of the many faithful of our day, to learn 
to use it to advantage. By doing this, you will soon appreciate it 
as a golden book, to treasure it as the best book of prayer and to 
consider it your life-long friend. 

Let no one say that following holy Mass by means of the 
Missal is a hindrance to a proper preparation for holy Communion. 
On the contrary, it is the very best preparation for the reception of 
our divine Savior; for the closer the union with Christ during the 
Mass, the more abundant the graces and blessings which the Lord 
will bring with Him when He enters into the heart of the devout 
Christian at holy Communion. 

Once you have learned to use the Missal and to unite your- 
selves with Christ and His priest, you will regret that you have de- 
layed so long in joining the third group of faithful worshippers, 
and you will become apostles of the Mass and the Missal, eager to 
instruct others in this wholesome practice. There are today not a 
few mothers and fathers of families who cherish the Missal and 
take pride in training their children to follow their example. They 
have come to realize that by leading their children to love and pray 
the Mass, they have at their disposal a potent means of making of 
them better sons and daughters, better Christians. 

There is still another advantage in the use of the Missal at 
the holy Sacrifice. Whereas many Catholic are satisfied with a Low 
Mass on Sundays and feast-days of obligation, because they lack 
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a thorough knowledge of the greatness and value of the holy Sac- 
rifice, those who have developed a love for the Mass and the Mis. 
sal and learned to follow the sacrificing priest intelligently and 
profitably, will gladly attend holy Mass as often as their time and 
work permit, even daily, and especially during the holy seasons 
of the Church’s year such as Advent and Lent. They will find 
much joy, spiritual consolation and light in the holiest of all di- 
vine services. Yes, even in times of sickness, when they are unable 
to appear in person before the altar of God and offer to the heaven- 
ly Father the Sacrifice of His beloved Son and their own Sacrifice, 
they will resort to the Missal at home and associate themselves in 
spirit to the priests and the devout members of Christ throughout 
the world who daily offer to God the great Sacrifice of adoration, 
thanksgiving, expiation and petition. Having thus perfectly wor- 
shipped God in this life, they will be prepared to take part in the 
heavenly praises in union with Christ and His angels and saints. 


A zealous priest in Canada, who is eager to have his parish- 
ioners attend daily holy Mass, recently handed to each member of 
his congregation a card on which was written the following reso- 
lution: ‘As a child of God and member of the Mystical Body of 
Jesus Christ, His Church, I shall try to assist at holy Mass daily, 
if possible. My motive for doing so shall be to pay, as fully as I 
am able, my debts to the bank of divine justice. (1) My debt of 
adoration: I am bound to render to God a most acceptable wor- 
ship. (2) My debt of thanksgiving: I am bound to thank God 
for so many benefits received. (3) My debt of satisfaction: it is 
my duty to make amends for the many sins committed against 
God. (4) My debt of petition: I must ask Him, the Source of all 
graces, to aid me in every need of soul and body. The treasure of 
the Mass is the rich mine for paying God our debts.’’ A beautiful 
resolution indeed! He who is imbued with a true love of the holy 
Mass and has learned to cherish and use the Missal intelligently 
will realize fully how, through active participation in the holy 
Sacrifice, he is able to pay God his debts of adoration, thanksgiving 
and satisfaction, and to petition Him for all his needs, spiritual 
and corporal. 


St. John’s Abbey JOSEPH KREUTER, O.S.B. 
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THE AESTHETIC APPEAL 


HE “‘aesthetic appeal of liturgical services’ is a com- 
f mon enough expression, both in writing and speech. 














































seasons What exactly does it mean? “Liturgical services’’ is 
vill find quite clear. “‘Aesthetic,’’ the Concise Oxford Diction- 
f all di- may ary tells me, means ‘‘belonging to the appreciation of 
> unable the beautiful,’’ which seems to agree well enough with common 
heaven- usage; but it is to be noted that, while clearly material and not 
sacrifice, moral or intellectual beauty is here in question, the word is derived 
selves in from Greek aisthanomai, perceive, t.e., to see, but not solely or 
ug hout primarily with the bodily senses. ‘‘Appeal’’ here means, I gather 
oration, from the same good authority, the act of proving attractive. The 
ly wor- expression then may be paraphrased as ‘““The attraction exercised 
t in the by the material beauty of liturgical services.” 

saints What then is beauty? We all think we know the answer to 
- parish- that, but when it comes to the point of expressing it we are grav- 
mber of elled, and probably fall back on some vague statement which in- 
ng reso- volves the use of that blessed word “‘emotion.’’ Emotion has noth- 


Body of ing to do with it. Beauty may very well produce emotions in us, 
ss daily, but they are precisely in us and not in the beautiful thing. And the 
ly as I predominant emotion stirred up by something de facto beautiful 
debt of F need not even be pleasant: most of us are moved to a certain re- 
le wor- pulsion by the sight of, say, a venomous serpent. But dare we say, 
nk God in the face of the Creator who made it in all its perfection, that 
mn: iC 8 § that snake, that hippopotamus, is not beautiful? Nowhere are our 
against notoriously treacherous emotions more likely to betray us than in 
ce of all § this matter of beauty: that a thing produces an emotion of like 
nouse of § or dislike is, taken alone, worthless as an indication of whether it 
eautiful § be beautiful or not. Here my dictionary fails me: its definitions of 
he holy beauty are simply mechanical. So I turn to another, Macmillan’s 
ligently § Catholic Dictionary, and find myself referred to St. Thomas Aqui- 
he holy nas. He says ““Pulchra enim dicuntur quae visa placent—Those 
ksgiving things are called beautiful which, when they are seen, please”’ 
spiritual (Summ. Theol. I, q. 5, a. 4, ad 1). Seen: not only experienced by 
B. the eyes, the ears, the touch, but seen by the mind, the intelligence; 
“become the object of intuition.’’ Please: not “‘produce an emotion 
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of pleasure” (quite a different thing), not please the bodily senses 
only, but please the mind, the intelligence as well." Now the ra- 
tional mind of man is pleased by thoughts, deeds, and things 
which, in themselves as ‘‘beings,’’ display orderliness:* that order- 
liness any defect of which deprives them to that extent of real 
being and so makes them repugnant to the rational mind. Beauty 
is ‘‘conspicuous order in beings,’’ splendor ordinis; it displays in- 
tegrity, proportion, shiningness. 

I have taken this high flight, not with any intention of dis- 
cussing the statements I have made,* but of getting right away from 
the loose notions, emotionalism, and sentimentalities with which 
the topic of beauty, in this case the beauty of the liturgy, popularly 
is beset. The beauty of the liturgy does not consist in vast and 
impressive churches, gothic or otherwise, in pealing organs, in a 
sanctuary crowded with angel-faced altar-boys in lace cottas, in 
massed candles and clouds of incense, in a profusion of ornament 
of any sort, in a recondite symbolism concealed in every gesture 
and utensil, in gorgeous vestments, or in any feeling of religious 
emotion or sensible devotion (feelings which many religious and 
good men and women rarely, or even never, experience in the 
whole course of their lives). Nor are we concerned here with the 
moral beauty of which the liturgy is the cause or the occasion; 
“aesthetic appeal’’ is our business. From this point of view the lit- 
urgy is a great, a stupendous work of art; it is the supreme work 
of art of the human race, of man redeemed.* This work of art is 
an ordered complex of other arts,’ principally of the written and 
spoken word, of movement, and of music. The other arts which 
minister to it, building, weaving, embroidery, metal-work, are 

1 If I am not pleased by what is, in fact, a beautiful thing, then I have not 
seen it (as above) properly. If I am pleased by what is, in fact, ugly, I am really 
pleased by some accidental quality in it (e.g., bright color), not by the thing itself. 
Or vice-versa. One cannot really see or be pleased by the ugly; for ugliness, like 
sin, is negative, a privation, of beauty, of good. 

2 Order: a right disposition of things. 

® They may be best studied in English in Maritain: The Philosophy of Art 
(Ditchling, 1923) and Gill, Art Nonsense (London, 1929). A fuller edition of the 
first book, but less gracefully translated, is published by Sheed and Ward, under 
the author’s title of Art and Scholasticism. 

*I am referring to the Roman “use” of the Latin rite; but I do not intend 
any invidious comparison with any other “use” or any Eastern rite. 

5 Art: deliberate skill employed by rational beings in the making of things. 
Art is a virtue or habit of the practical intelligence, says M. Maritain, and the 
swallow when it makes so beautiful a nest is not an artist, for it is incapable of 
deliberate and understanding skill. St. Augustine (De Civ. Deli, iv, 21) defined 
virtue as “the art of right living,” Le., of making a life well. 
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THE AESTHETIC APPEAL 


subsidiary and accidental. Properly carried out, the beauty of the 
liturgy is the same whether celebrated in San Clemente or in a 
corrugated-iron hut, with worthy vestments and vessels or with 
the products of the commercial church-furnisher;* it is independent 
of all the pomps and circumstances named above, and at its best 
definitely excludes some of them.” 

Though the appeal of all sensible beauty is both to the bodily 
senses and to the mind, and we may be conscious in a given example 
that it is so, yet we can rarely, if ever, completely and satisfactorily 
distinguish the one from the other. Man is compounded of matter 
and spirit, both real and both good, with differing functions; yet 
we know how inextricably they are mixed, how mysteriously and 
baffling they act, react, and interact, one on the other. The spirit 
and understanding are revivified by piercing pleasures whose gene- 
sis, at least, is in the body; the body in its turn partakes of ex- 
altations undoubtedly engendered in the spirit: but to decide ex- 
actly when and where one is added to (or separated from) the oth- 
er, or whether or how often body or spirit is ever really completely 
dormant, is no easy matter, even with the help of psychologists as 
well as moralists. Just so with the beauty of the liturgy. When 
we hear Regina coeli sung to its tonus simplex, or, better still, 
join in the singing of it, delight is given to our ears and to our 
mind. The thing is beyond question. If we think about it we can- 
not say that it is ‘‘a nice tune and pleasant-sounding words’ and 
no more; and no honest man would dare affirm that its appeal was 
purely of a spiritual order, without reference to gratification of the 
ear. I make this point because there are not wanting people, suffer- 
ing from what Dr. Austin O’Malley has well called ‘‘Jansenistic 
opthalmia,’’ who, apparently ignoring the nature of God as well 
as the nature of man, seek to make of the liturgy simply a vehicle 
of a rather cheap devotional moralizing and ethical uplift. They 
are suspicious of the very idea of its having an “‘aesthetic appeal,”’ 
and would limit the scope of such appeal to that of a prayer-book 


2 There is, of course, petting essentially wrong or “low” about commerce. 

But in onr days commercialism is insubordinate and its products pitiful. Consider 

the defin: tion of art above, and then how “art” is produced in furnishers’ studios. 

2 This is not tantamount to a declaration of indifference to its material acces- 

sories. No indeed. But they are not the subject of this paper, and anyway good 

accessories will inevitably follow upon a true liturgical (1.e., Christian) spi t. And 
“is not the life more than the meat and the body more than the raiment?” 
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card: its intellectual attraction is a snare and its joy to the senses 
no more than an occasion of distraction, possibly of sin. Now 
heaven forbid that I should be so crazy as to forget that the prima- 
ry end of the liturgy is the worship of God, the administration 
and reception of the sacraments, and increase of grace: purely 
spiritual ends. But if I did not realize that to the full, I should 
not be taking a lot of trouble to write this paper—instead of being 
out on the mountains which I can see from my window. I am 
speaking professedly only of the physico-mental aesthetic appeal 
of the liturgy precisely because that appeal has its proper part in 
attaining those spiritual ends, a part often either neglected, feared, 
scorned, or treated with lamentable lack of sensibility. Man has 
to save his soul, not as a pure spirit (which he isn’t) or as an im- 
pure mass of utter corruption (which he also isn’t; that he is was 
a heresy of Luther and Calvin), but as a man: a creature with a 
reasoning mind and a material body as well as a spiritual soul. 
I have not forgotten that, since the Fall, our intellectual and ma- 
terial parts are prone to get insubordinate at the expense of the 
spiritual part: and that this may lead to eternal loss of God. But 
I can think of nothing having aesthetic appeal which is less likely 
to lead to degeneration into such disorder than the work of art 
which we call the liturgy. It is in its very nature, and of all its parts 
and branches, to ‘keep men in the right path,”’ to direct their at- 
tention to the more rather than to the less important things. No one 
has ever been led away from God simply by an enthusiasm for the 
liturgy, however one-sidedly aesthetic his interest; on the contrary, 
more than one man has found his way into the Catholic Church 
through a study of liturgy which at first was purely scientific. We 
have all heard of the sort of Catholic who is dubbed contemptu- 
ously a “‘ritualist’’ or (very unfairly or muddled-headedly) ‘“‘high- 
church.”” I have met several such and their distemper is certainly 
horrid—but everyone was a religious man at heart. 

The liturgy of course makes its aesthetic appeal to the non- 
Catholic as well as to the Catholic, but for the second its beauty 
is tremendously heightened because he knows—or is supposed to 
know—what it is all about. Anybody can see that the movements 
of the celebrant and ministers at a solemn Mass are like a slow 
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THE AESTHETIC APPEAL 


and stately dance; but only the Catholic sees that once more the 
atk of the Lord is come into the city and that David again leaps 
and dances before it (and that perchance some blind Michol present 
despises him for it). Anybody with ears to hear can Rear the la- 
mentation of a whole world during the singing of the Lessons at 
Matins on the last three days of Holy Week, but only he who 
knows (really knows) who is the One betrayed to death can see 
how beautiful those words and notes are. Anybody can appreciate 
the almost hurting beauty of those three Alleluias after the Epistle 
of the first Mass of Easter on Holy Saturday; but only the be- 
liever, the complete man, can tell how consummately those litur- 
gical artists of ages past provided for the due celebration of that 
Resurrection without which ‘‘we are of all men most miserable.”’ 
The late Father James McSwiney, S.J., once said (dpropos of the 
apparently involved rites proper to Maundy Thursday) : ‘“You will 
observe, sir, quite simply, that in her ceremonies the Roman Church 
never does anything for effect. A thing has to be done for its own 
sake, and she does it in a dignified, reverent, and impressive way; 
that’s all.’ That is a profound saying, and its truth accounts both 
for much of the beauty of her rites and for the impossibility of 
fully appreciating them by merely external observation. The rite 
of infant Baptism, for example, may seem to the non-Catholic a 
fine and impressive ceremony, but unnecessarily complex, a touch of 
“mumbo-jumbo” about it. But when one knows what is being 
done—exorcism of creatures, exorcism of spirits, profession of faith, 
release of the senses, renunciation of evil, anointing for the con- 
flict, rebirth by water and the Spirit—then indeed one’s breath 
is taken away by the beauty of this resplendent orderliness, by this 
perfect fitting of means to ends. It is a great deprivation for Catho- 
lics that these occasional rites, Baptism, Confirmation, Marriage, 
reception of a convert, are so often carried out, not indeed carelessly 
or perfunctorily, but with a certain mechanical indifference and 
haste, and certainly without the slightest attempt to display the 
beauty of the means appointed by the Church to attain a spiritual 





1 There is a story about the English deist, Lord Bolingbroke, who once at- 
tended solemn Mass at the court of Louis XIV. After the consecration he whispered 
to his neighbor, ““That is magnificent! Were I the King, I should always perform 
that ceremony myself.” A good example of shocking ignorance combined with 
aesthetic appreciation. 
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end. A certain matter-of-factness in the doing of spiritual things 
is probably desirable; but this does not exclude a proper regard 
for the beauty of the means employed. Beauty also is a matter of 
fact;* and it is an attribute of God. ‘“The beauty of God,”’ says St. 
Thomas, “‘is the cause of the being of all that is’’ (De Div. Nom., 
v), and earthly beauty is a participation of divine beauty. 

I would prefer to leave these rather rambling remarks without 
referring to the ‘propaganda value’ of the attraction of the beauty 
of the liturgy for non-Catholics. But the Church is the Mother 
of all living, and there is something on this head that needs rather 
badly to be said. The liturgy, adequately carried out, without fuss 
or exaggeration on the one hand or “‘minimizing’’ on the other, 
is the one manifestation of Catholicism by which no non-Catholic 
of good will can be repelled, however adversely he may criticize 
the use of a dead language therein. Many are repelled by one or 
other or several of our dogmas (and more by the pious beliefs 
which are popularly erected into dogmas); many by our moral 
theology (it is too austere for some, too lax for others, too legalis- 
tic for yet others); many, very many, by our popular devotions 
and the trappings of our churches and worship (and these are not 
all, or even most, of them highbrows or superior “‘arty’’ people). 
In the liturgy they can see Catholicism free, or almost free, from 
the possibility of distortion by human error, clumsiness, or care- 
lessness; all glorious in beauty, like the King’s daughter. Once, 
coming out of a Catholic church, I heard two Protestants discuss- 
ing the sermon. One said, “Either that priest did not believe what 
he was saying or else he believes a devilish doctrine. If his Church 
doesn’t teach it, why does she allow him to?’’ There was, of 
course, a misunderstanding, and the fault, I am afraid, was all on 
the side of the preacher. Such misunderstandings are devastatingly 
common. But they can hardly arise from the liturgy. We seek to 
attract the strangers at our gates by sermons, missions, pamphlets, 
broadcasts, books, evidence-guilds. Let us as well, and principally, 
seek to attract them by our own lives and characters and by the 


2 That’s one of our troubles. Kantian subjectivism has infected the philo- 
sophers of art, and we others have learned to babble about our precious emotions 
until beauty has become merely a projection of our own feelings into the object. 
And so we hear such amusing and false sayings as, “Architecture is what we d0 
to a building when we look at it.” 
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DONALD ATTWATER 


Hyfrydle, West Wales 





The faithful must not be mere “‘visitors or mute 
spectators,”’ but actually take part in the sacred cere- 
monies “as worshipers thoroughly imbued with the 
beauty of the liturgy,” says the Holy Father in his Apos- 
tolic Constitution. The faithful want to participate 
actively. That sociological structure which tends to pas- 
sivity is unwarranted and false. Think of what St. Am- 
brose said of singing in common—it is “‘a pledge of 
peace and concord.”’ St. Chrysostom sees in such song a 
means “‘to weld the many participants into a unit,” 
and recognizes in that unit the symbol of the Mystical 
Body of Christ which embraces all the faithful. Primi- 
tive Christianity could not but represent the Sanctus, 
Sanctus, Sanctus of the angels and archangels, of cheru- 
bim and seraphim, as sung other than “‘with one voice.” 
It is the idea of the “una voce dicentes’’ of the first 
Christians.—Musica Sacra (63: 7-8) passim. 
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appeal of the liturgy, for “the good and the beautiful is desirable 
and lovable and delectable to everybody” (Denis the Areopagite, 
De Div. Mon. iv) ; above all, in the fitting celebration of the holy 
Mysteries of the Eucharist, because “they knew Him in the break- 
ing of bread’’ (Luke 24, 35). 


THE DIVINE OFFICE AND THE LAITY 


OULD you like to participate to a fuller degree in the 
official life of the Church? You have already become 
a very active member of the Mystical Body of Christ 
if you not merely attend Mass but actually follow the 
Mass prayers with the aid of the Missal, for you are 

offering in a proper manner the Church’s one great Sacrifice. To 

prolong throughout the day the splendor and radiance of this 
glorious morning Sacrifice, 1 would urge the recitation of some 
part at least of the Church’s Hour Prayers or the Divine Office. 


With the words of the great mystic poet, Francis Thompson, 
may I ask, ‘“‘How many outside the ranks of ecclesiastics ever open 
the Breviary, with its Scriptural collocations over which has pre- 
sided a wonderful symbolic insight, illuminating them by passages 
from the Fathers and significant prayers?’’ The idea of the Office 
for the laity startles one at first, I am sure. Mention of the Divine 
Office, also called the Breviary, immediately suggests a book con- 
taining prayers, the recitation of which is peculiar to members of 
the priesthood. It is not a book that is usual with the laity. 

In the hope of destroying this false notion and of bringing 
others of the laity to a daily participation in the Divine Office, | 
should like to relate the steps by which I familiarized myself with 
the recitation of these most efficacious prayers. 


At the suggestion of a priest who has faith in laymen’s ability 
to plumb liturgical depths, I secured an English translation of 
Compline, the official night prayer of the Church, and began its 
daily recitation. 


I was very much impressed by the beauty and propriety of 
the psalms and prayers comprising this Hour. What night pray- 
ers would be more apropos than the following? 


Now thou dost dismiss Thy servant, O Lord, according to Thy word 
in peace. 

Because mine eyes have seen Thy salvation which Thou hast prepared 
before the face of all people. 

A light to enlighten the Gentiles and the glory of Thy people Israel. 

Visit, we beseech Thee, O Lord, this dwelling, and drive from it all 
snares of the enemy: let Thy holy angels dwell herein who may keep us in 
peace: and let Thy blessing be always upon us. Through Christ our Lord. 
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THE DIVINE OFFICE AND THE LAITY 


After closing every day for several months with these liturgical 
prayers, the thought of sanctifying the other hours of the day with 
the Church’s choice of proper prayers occurred to me. 

I was told that the Missal and the Office are closely related. 
Remembrance of my gradual emergence from a state of confusion 
to an orderly use of the Missal gave me boldness sufficient to em- 
bark upon what seemed, for a lay person, a well-nigh impossible 
liturgical venture. 

Not many lay people, perhaps, are aware that a Latin-Eng- 
lish text of the prayers of the Breviary is available in a not too 
sizeable book entitled Day Hours and published expressly for the 
laity. As the name suggests, Day. Hours contains the official pray- 
ets of the Church to be recited at seven specified hours during the 
day. The Hour of Matins, which is the Night Hour and also the 
most extensive Hour of the eight, is omitted, thereby making 
possible this publication in one volume. 


Perhaps a brief outline of the Day Hours would not be amiss 
here. The Church has formulated set prayers for seven appointed 
times during the day. The first of these, recited at daybreak, is 
called Lauds (from the Latin laudare, to praise) so called because 
its central theme consists in giving praise to God. The following 
four Hours, sometimes called the Little Hours, Prime, Terce, Sext, 
and None, contain prayers originally intended to be recited, accord- 
ing to our method of reckoning time, at six, nine, twelve, and 
three o'clock. Vespers, the evening service with which many of us 
are already familiar, and Compline, mentioned above, form a beau- 
tiful close to the Christian day. 

The prayers at each of these Hours consist principally of 
psalms, those hidden treasures that, in the words of Pope Pius X 
of blessed memory, “‘have a wonderful power of instilling into 
souls the love of every virtue.’’ They also contain canticles and 
hymns as notable for literary merit as for doctrinal and devotional 
value, many short prayers, versicles, responses, and frequent repe- 
titions of the Lord’s prayer, the Ave Maria, and the Apostles’ 
Creed. The structure of the Hours is such that there is a prayet 
for every important hour of the day, thereby allowing us to fulfil 
our Lord’s injunction to ‘‘Pray always.” 
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From this rapid resume, one can readily see that the Day 
Hours have incorporated in them, many of our customary daily 
prayers. They are not, however, intended to be a substitute for 
our private prayers, but to serve as a spiritual foundation or back- 
ground for them. The Office prayers seem to lend an edge to pri- 
vate prayers. What is more, I seem to find more time for my pri- 
vate devotions, such as meditation, rosary, particular examens, etc. 
The necessity of setting aside a definite period every day for the 
recitation of the Office has forced me to arrange a daily schedule 
and, somehow, daily schedules have a way of helping us to utilize 
many moments hitherto wasted upon trifles. 

An objection of layfolk who read this article might be that 
lack of sufficient time prevents many from reciting the Office. In 
answer to this may it be said that I can, from personal experience, 
overrule this objection, for with an eight-hour working day, | 
have found ample time for its recitation. Then, too, this objection 
will eventually cancel itself, for I promise you that the fascination 
of the Office will compel you to set aside an hour a day for its 
recitation. There is a certain indescribable atmosphere of peace and 
happiness pervading a day that is sanctified throughout by prayer. 
It is something that words are too meager to express; it must be 
experienced to be adequately understood. 

Ideally, the prayers should be recited at the specified hours. 
However, since circumstances do not usually permit this, except in 
monasteries, they may be recited privately at the hour most con- 
venient, and as much as desired may be said at one time. 

The daily recitation of the Office carries with it its own im- 
mediate spiritual rewards, some of which I have noted above. One 
feels a stronger bond of union with other members of the Mystical 
Body of Christ, for when we join in the Church's official prayers, 
we are raised above the sphere of the personal. Liturgical prayers 
are universal in their scope—they are truly Catholic. We no longer 
pray for ourselves alone, but we are offering homage and present- 
ing petitions to God in the name of all those who are united to 
us in the mystical union of Christ and His Church. 

I have also found that the Office prayers exert a stabilizing 
influence over private religious enthusiasm. During moments when 
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THE DIVINE OFFICE AND THE LAITY 


fervor is at high tide, we are often inclined to allow our emotions 
to lead us to the point of sentimentality in religion. Sentiment, in- 
stead of faith, then becomes the norm by which we measure our 
piety. Liturgical prayers, founded on faith, give the right direction 
to our spiritual life. They help us to preserve an even tenor and 
thus prevent us from falling prey to our vacillating personal 
feelings. 

Too many of us of the laity, I feel, are merely existing in the 
peripheral zone of the treasury of our Catholic faith. We are allow- 
ing golden spiritual opportunities to slip by unnoticed and hence 
unappreciated. While we are still members of the Church militant, 
let us set up “‘official communications’ with heaven and thus pre- 
pare ourselves for a place in the glorious celestial choir which never 
ceases to chant the hymns and psalms awaiting us in the Divine 
Office. 

GRACE SCHUTTE 

St. Paul, Minnesota 











AVE MARIS STELLA 


—— % HE subject of this article is the hymn which is sung 

or recited at Vespers on most festivals of our Lady 
and is found in the Roman Breviary in the Common 
Office of the Blessed Virgin. The hymn dates at least 
from the ninth century, having been inserted during 
that century into the Codex Sangallensis 95 (a St. Gall manu- 
script). It has been ascribed to various authors, namely, to Venan- 
tius Fortunatus (died at the beginning of the seventh century), 
King Robert II of France (died 1031), and St. Bernard (died 
1153). It certainly cannot be the work of the two latter. At pres- 
ent the author is simply regarded as unknown. 

Whoever the author was, we are indebted to him for one of 
the most prayerful, one of the most beautiful Latin Christian 
hymns to our blessed Mother that has come down to us. As a 
prayer to Mary, it may well rank second to the Angelic Saluta- 
tion; it is characterized by firm faith in the exalted prerogatives of 
Mary, loving devotion to her as a Mother, sincere confidence in her 
intercession and unceasing protection. As a Christian poem, it is 
most interesting by reason of its structure and theological content. 
A study of the Ave Maris Stella as a poem must necessarily con- 
tribute to a better appreciation of it as a prayer. The explanations 
which follow the text of the poem are based on an article in a re- 
cent issue of the Liturgische Zeitschrift.’ 





TITLE 
Ave—Maris Stella,— Hail,—O Star of ocean— 
Dei Mater alma,— God’s own Mother blest— 
Atque semper Virgo— Ever sinless Virgin— 
Felix coeli porta. Gate of heav'nly rest. 
DEVELOPMENT 
Ave— Hail— 
(1) Sumens illud Ave Taking that sweet Ave 
Gabrielis ore, Which from Gabriel came, 
Funda nos in pace, Peace confirm within us, 
Mutans Hevae nomen. Changing Eva’s name. 
Maris Stella— O Star of ocean— 
(2) Solve vincla reis, Break the sinners’ fetters, 
Profer lumen caecis, Make our blindness day, 


1 Vol. V, No. 2, p. 78ff. The translation of the hymn-text is that found in the 
St. Andrew Daily Missal (1925, p. 187); it is not the most beautiful from the stand- 
point of poetry, but is a fairly literal version. 
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AVE MARIS STELLA 


Mala nostra pelle, Chase all evils from us, 
Bona cuncta posce. For all blessings pray. 
Dei Mater alma— God’s own Mother blest— 
(3) Monstra te esse Matrem: Show thyself a Mother, 
Sumat per te preces May the Word Divine 
Qui pro nobis natus Born for us thine Infant 
Tulit esse tuus. Hear our prayers thro’ thine. 
Atque semper Virgo— Ever sinless Virgin— 
(4) Virgo singularis, Virgin all excelling, 
Inter omnes mitis, Mildest of the mild, 
Nos culpis solutos Free from guilt preserve us 
Mites fac et castos. Meek and undefiled. 
Felix coeli porta— Gate of heav’nly rest— 
(5) Vitam praesta puram, Keep our life all spotless, 
Iter para tutum: Make our way secure, 
Ut videntes Jesum Till we find in Jesus 
Semper collaetemur. Joy for evermore. 
DOXOLOGY 
Sit laus Deo Patri, Praise to God the Father, 
Summo Christo decus, Honor to the Son, 
Spiritui Sancto In the Holy Spirit 
Tribus honor unus. Be the glory one. 


The Ave Maris Stella consists of five stanzas besides the intro- 
ductory stanza and the doxology. The introductory stanza serves 
as a title to the others, and each title again furnishes the theme for 
one of the five following stanzas. In the last line of the doxology, 
the original and more correct order of words is: Honor, tribus 
unus; the word honor is properly connected grammatically with 
Spiritui Sancto, just as laus and Deus belong, respectively, to Deo 
Patri and Summo Christo. The literal translation, therefore, of 
the last two lines would be: ‘““To the Holy Spirit honor, one 
(honor) to the Three.’” 

The central thought of the entire hymn is expressed in the 
middle stanza. It is the divine maternity of Mary, by reason of 
which she is not only the Mother of Jesus but also our Mother. 
Through Mary we come to Jesus. We ask her to pray to Jesus 
for us; or rather, as the Latin hymn expresses it, ‘“‘May He (Jesus) 
accept our prayers through thee (Mary).”’ 

The divine maternity of Mary expresses her position in the 
eternal plan of salvation. She introduced the era of peace when 
she accepted the message of the Angel Gabriel. Eve, the mother of 
the living according to the flesh, brought a curse upon mankind. 
But the name of Eva has been reversed and serves as a greeting 


1 Cf. Lexikon fiir Kirche und Theologie, art. “Ave Maris Stella.” 
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(Ave) to Mary, the new Eva, the Mother of all the living in the 
supernatural order of grace. The Ave of the angel introduces Mary 
to the world as the Mother of Jesus and the Mother of all who are 
saved through Jesus. This Ave signifies that the era of peace has 
begun, and soon the angels were to appear in the heavens and sing 
of “‘peace to men of good will.” 

While the first stanza tells of the inauguration of the reign 
of peace for all mankind, the fifth stanza tells of the goal. The life 
of each individual being like a journey, the goal is none other 
than to behold Jesus and rejoice with Him in heaven; indeed, 
also to rejoice with Mary, our Mother, who has been our guide on 
the voyage of life (semper collaetemur—Jesus, Mary, ourselves). 


The second and fourth stanzas more particularly tell us of 
Mary’s part in leading us onward to this our goal. Life is a voyage 
beset with dangers. Mary is the shining star leading back to the 
straight path those who go astray, protecting them against the 
dangers that lie in their path, pouring forth upon them the light 
of grace. In a word, Mary is our Mother, and as Mother she is our 
protectress on our journey to eternal happiness. Through her we 
receive the grace which will bring us to our final destination, for 
she is the mediatrix of all graces (Bona cuncta posce). 

The fourth stanza continues to recall the part which Mary 
plays in the work of our salvation. It represents to us Mary as a 
Virgo singularis. She is both Mother and Virgin, for she gave 
birth to Jesus, the Son of God, without detriment to her virginity. 
And as the virginal Mother of God, she is the model of every vir- 
tue. We pray to her that we also may lead a life of virtue, but not 
without feeling that, as children, we must imitate our Mother. As 
our model, Mary is still the shining star which leads us to our 
goal of everlasting bliss. 

It is therefore in the light of the divine maternity of Mary, 
referred to in the middle stanza, that we must view the entire 
hymn. Because she is the Mother of God, she is also our Mother. 
Because she is both the Mother of God and our Mother, we place 
in her the childlike confidence reflected in the lines of the Ave, 


Maris Stella. 
St. Bonaventure, New York DAVID BAIER, O.F.M. 
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TOWARDS PLAINSONG 


wae) LLOIRMASTERS in cathedral, collegiate, or monastic 
churches, where choral resources are not lacking, rare- 
ly know the difficulties set in the way of one in a 
small parish-church who wishes to bring to the lit- 
urgy the dignity and decorum of liturgical music. 
When they write, as often they do, of the training of a choir for 
the worthy performance of church music, they concern themselves 
with high questions of style or weighty controversies which give 
neither comfort nor sense to the rural and remote reader, however 
much they may do for their suburban followers. But at least these 
men have sat at an organ or stood behind a conductor’s desk, and 
their musical experience and technical competence entitle them to 
a respectful reading, even if their suggestions are impracticable away 
from cloister or close. More amusing perhaps, though less useful, 
are the writings of the amateur antiquaries who infest the litera- 
ture of church music. They poetise and they exhort, leaving the 
basilical grandeur of their conceits long enough only to assure the 
reader that it is practicable as well as desirable to perform plain- 
song and polyphony. How, they do not say, but return like seraphs 
to their song. 

Now, we in the small parish-churches do not need these re- 
inforcements to the clear words of the two papal letters on church 
music. We do need practical suggestions from choirmasters and 
fresh comments on usable editions of music from the antiquaries. 
Because such helps are exceptional, I venture to offer a few notes 
drawn from some personal experience in training a small parish- 
church choir for the performance of plainsong. This I have the 
temerity to do because I suppose that the notes may possess some 
interest for those who find themselves in a like situation. 

Following a residence of some time in distant parts, includ- 
ing three years abroad where I heard plainsong and polyphony 
only, I returned to my home, a western mining town near the 
Continental Divide. Here there are ten Catholic. churches where, 
despite the persevering efforts of our second bishop, little of perma- 
nent value has been done to foster proper church music. Mixed 
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choirs are the rule. Their direction has been competent in most 
cases, so that they perform the works selected for them with efficient 
dispatch and a rather agreeable musical effect. They frankly recog- 
nize that the Easter and Christmas music must attain a “‘recital 
standard’: on these occasions small orchestras may even find their 
way into the choir loft and, amid the muted scrapings of violins 
and the rumble of tympani, the vivacious strains of Mozart or 
perhaps a melodious modern composer float through the edifice. 
Florid anthems of Italianate character, or arias interspersed with 
duets or trios, serve for Offertory hymns. The Proper is never 
heard, and since the use of Missals is not common among members 
of the congregation, it may be doubted whether the average devout 
worshipper even knows that any but a High Mass or Requiem 
contains an Introit, Gradual, or other parts of the Proper which 
should be sung. Plainsong is virtually unknown among them, or 
is known only darkly and as it were through an ear-trumpet. For 
the school-children had been “‘trained’’ in the performance of plain- 
chant during these past seventeen years, and their unhappy ulula- 
tions as they quavered, shrilled, grunted, droned, or raced through 
the Missa de Angelis, had given most congregations a monumental 
distaste for the whole idiom. 


The problem of introducing plainsong in our parish-church 
was thus complex. A male choir had to be formed, taught to read 
music, to follow direction so that the measureless cadences would 
yield their subtle rhythms, and to listen carefully to a whole new 
range of musical values, quite apart from those to which they were 
accustomed; they had to be fostered and nurtured privately and 
forbidden the encouragement of public appearances until their 
style should become creditable; and the sensibilities of the mixed 
choir could not be outraged by any appearance of reflection or 
slight on their sincere though misguided efforts. Finally, the con- 
gregation (and, in another way, the clergy) required a kind of 
education in acquiring a taste for the Gregorian order. 

First we formed our choir. We selected school-boys from the 
fifth to eighth grades of the parish school, to the number of twenty 
sopranos and twelve altos. We explained to them the purpose of 
the organization and told them of the wonderful boys’ choirs of 
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TOWARDS PLAINSONG 


other places. Four times a week I met these boys for half an hour; 
on the remaining school-days the nun, an able and intelligent per- 
son, continued the instructions. In a month we had traversed some 
of the ground-work in reading and in clear and agreeable tone 
production. We were able, moreover, to eliminate the less fit from 
the group: our organization assumed its final form with twelve 
sopranos and eight altos. Not one of the boys possesses the kind 
of solo voice that made Master Lough famous in London’s Temple 
church; indeed, an exceptionally good voice would have proved a 
difficult rather than a helpful element in the group. 


Once the reading and the musical discipline incidental to fol- 
lowing direction sensitively and sensibly had been acquired in good 
part, we were able to turn our attention to vocalizing. We had 
purchased the manuals and exercise-books mentioned in that excel- 
lent work by Sir Richard R. Terry, The Music of the Roman 
Rite; and for another month we vocalized scales and simple exer- 
cises. After a time the pure vowel sounds, then the mixed vowel 
sounds, could be produced agreeably. The tone of the choir be- 
came rather pleasing; gone were the shrillness and unmusical harsh- 
ness of untrained boys’ voices, and in their place a sonorous, fairly 
flexible, clear, and true tone. We then practiced the pronunciation 
of simple vowel and consonant combinations until we had secured 
a crisp and clean English diction. Meanwhile we had confined our 
attention mainly to exercises, with an occasional respite from their 
rigors by an excursion into carols. I was pleasantly surprised to 
learn that the boys enjoyed the exercises greatly, almost as much 
as they did the melodious carols. It might be well to state that we 
selected carols from Terry’s collection, and in singing them, the 
boys were told about the meaning of modes and modal music 
while their appreciation for music conceived in the modal (other 
than major and minor) idioms was being cultivated. During this 
prolonged practice period there were no public appearances, which 
are in the earlier stages a detriment rather than an incentive to 
earnest and solid work; but among the other school children the 
choir-boys carried a certain authority by reason of their growing 
musical accomplishment. This had its value in spreading a seemly 
curiosity about the new order through the households of the parish. 
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While this practice period for the boys was yielding its fruit, 
we gathered a group of adult voices: six tenors and four basses. 
Two of these men could read music readily when we formed our 
group; but their sense of pitch and appreciation of vocal quality 
were crude in the extreme. Methods similar in their essentials to 
those which we had used for the training of the boys were applied 
to the solution of problems with the men’s voices. Again we found 
a gratifying response to the instruction. Since many of the men 
were unable to give freely of their time, our practices were held on 
Sunday after the last Mass. This gave us two hours a week for 
rehearsal, too short a time to hope for much accomplishment. 


It was after the first half of October had passed when we first 
attempted the plainsong. A decision had to be made then whether 
we could attempt to use the Kyriale with the four-line staff nota- 
tion. In favor of this is the greater accuracy and convenience of 
reading and understanding the idiom. Undoubtedly, those who 
read the Gregorian notation are less likely to misunderstand the 
rhythmic patterns. Then, too, the reading of the Gregorian nota- 
tion produces a proper psychological setting for the rendition of 
the chant. Finally, familiarity with the notation is essential be- 
fore requisite freedom in the singing of the Proper can be attained. 
Against all these excellent considerations were poised a few fatal 
objections: first, there was not time enough to acquire an adequate 
use of the notation before Christmas; and secondly, the difficulty 
of reading it seemed insuperable to the men and boys alike, little 
accustomed as they then were to any reading. We were regretfully 
compelled to select a Kyriale in which the notes are printed on the 
five-line staff in modern notation. This was, I feel, a mistake 
which we must rectify as soon as possible. 


We prepared the Mass Cum Jubilo, distributing the strophes 
or phrases within double bars antiphonally, so that in the Kyrie, 
for example, the men sang the first, the boys the second, and all 
the final phrase. When we had read the Mass and learned how to 
perform it with grace and clarity, we studied the recordings of that 
Mass made by the choir of the Pius X School. Later we studied 
the recordings of the monks’ choir of Solesmes, and from that we 
learned most that was useful for us. 
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Partly as a means of educating the taste of the congregation 
in polyphony, we prepared a beautiful Christmas motet by Vit- 
toria, the Spanish Palestrina. O Magnum Mysterium was the 
choice. Our work on that motet has elevated and purified the taste 
of members of the choir at least so that the old-fashioned anthem- 
like Offertory hymn is no longer pleasing to them, while the aria- 
like solo during the Offertory has become unthinkable for them. 

For a month we attempted to learn the Proper from the 
Gregorian notation. It was a melancholy failure, since the choir 
bad not learned how to read plainchant properly from the old 
scores. Rather than defer to the failure, we chose to sing the Proper 
from a modern setting by Tozer: an unsatisfactory substitute 
at best, but one forced on us by necessity and probably better 
than nothing. 

On Christmas Day the new choir made its first appearance. 
The carols were sung before the midnight Mass, and the plainsong, 
Proper, and motet, during that and the last Mass. Old prejudice 
dies hard, and after the Mass there were still a few irreconcilables 
among the congregation. Our work was only fairly started. 

Every three weeks since Christmas the male choir has sung 
at the High Mass. We have read four Gregorian Masses and have 
prepared short motets by Palestrina, Di Lasso, and Des Pres. With 
each month the capacity of the choir improves; the prolonged 
studies of intonation, diction, and the long vocalizings are having 
their effect. The singing of the Proper alone remains unsatisfactory 
and will continue so until the Gregorian notation has been mas- 
tered. Listening to and imitating the recordings of the Solesmes 
monks has been enormously valuable in learning the plainsong; 
and the recordings of polyphonic works by the Westminster Cathe- 
dral choir have exerted a similarly good effect on our performances 
of motets. 

Members of the congregation have grown to. accept the inno- 
vation with pleasure, and though the mixed choir continues its 
performances two Sundays out of every three, the male choir has 
made its way manfully in awakening an appreciation of the ap- 
propriate musical setting of the liturgy. 

A final word should be written regarding the organist’s part 
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in preparing the way towards plainsong. It is obvious that the 
usual bright prelude and the brilliant postlude are unsuitable musi- 
cally. Our organist is a man sensitive to the incongruity of the 
combinations usually heard. He has therefore selected pieces by J. 
S. Bach as most fitting and beautiful for the prelude before Mass. 
Thus nothing meretricious mars the musical setting, and if showy 
virtuosity has been expelled from choir-loft and organ bench alike, 
musical decorum has taken its place. 

We hope that our vested choir will be ready to take its place 
in the sanctuary when the new church, with its more commodious 
accomodation, is ready in another year or two ,and that it will 
attain full competence by that time to assist worthily in the cele- 
bration of the High Mass each Sunday. To this end our progress 
towards plainsong has been directed. 

ANDREW CORRY 

Butte, Montana 
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The needs of society for an efficacious and unti- 
versal medium of spiritual recovery are being felt ever 
more and more. The spirit of a proud century, bold 
enemy of the supernatural, is also the declared enemy of 
prayer, and therefore endeavors in various countries to 
abolish the feasts of the Lord here below, to close the 
lips of those who celebrate His praises. For such a unt- 
versal perversion a universal remedy is necessary. This 
can be found in a vital union with the holy Church, of 
which the liturgy is the practical and most efficacious 
expression——ABBOT EMMANUELE CARONTI. 
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FROM OTHER LANDS 
THE LITURGY AS A MISSIONARY FORCE 


HE idea that the liturgy is an active missionary force 
scarcely seems to have entered the minds of present- 
day Catholic missionaries in the foreign mission 
field, or at least in that part of the mission field 
(South Africa) which is known to the present writer. 

How often has one heard it said even by the most zealous priests, 
“We have to give all our time to mission work among the heathen 

and in shepherding those who have been converted from heathen- 

ism, therefore we have no time to spend on developing liturgical 
worship.”” The idea that dignified liturgical worship—duly ex- 
plained and therefore understood by the faithful—would itself be 

a power to convert the heathen and to develop true religion in the 

converts is something apparently never dreamed of by the ordi- 

nary missionary. 

And yet our present Holy Father, Pius XI, tells us very 
forcibly that in the early ages of the Church the liturgy did have 
a most wonderful effect in drawing souls into the Catholic Church. 
Here are his words, taken from his Apostolic Constitution Divini 
Cultus Sanctitatem of December 20, 1928: 





These public prayers, called at first ‘the work of God’ and later ‘the 
Divine Office’ or the daily ‘debt’ which man owes to God, used to be offered 
both day and night in the presence of a great concourse of the faithful. From 
the earliest times the simple chants which graced the sacred prayers and the liturgy 
gave a wonderful impulse to the piety of the people. History tells us how in the 
ancient basilicas, where bishop, clergy and people alternately sang the divine 
praises, the liturgical chant played no small part in converting many barbarians 
to Christianity and civilization. It was in the churches that heretics came to un- 
derstand more fully the meaning of the Communion of Saints; thus the Emperor 
Valens, an Arian, being present at Mass celebrated by St. Basil, was overcome 
by an extraordinary seizure and fainted. At Milan, St. Ambrose was accused by 
the heretics of attracting the crowds by means of liturgical chants, and it was 
due to these that St. Augustine made up his mind to become a Christian. It was 
in the churches, finally, where practically the whole city formed a great joint 
choir, that the workers, builders, artists, sculptors and writers gained from the 
liturgy that deep knowledge of theology which is now so apparent in the monu- 
ments of the Middle Ages. 


And should we not expect that the liturgy would have the 
effect which the Pope tells us it actually did have many centuries 
ago? Of course we should, for both Pius X and Pius XI have im- 
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pressed upon us that the active participation in the solemn public 
prayers (or liturgy) of the Church is the primary source of the 
true Christian spirit. Yet it would appear that missionaries are so 
busy trying to produce the true Christian spirit among those whom 
they wish to convert, or have already converted to the faith, that 
they have no time to deal with the primary source of that spirit! 
It is as if a child commencing the study of arithmetic were to say, 
“T am so anxious to get on to the solution of problems that I can- 
not waste time learning the rules of addition, subtraction, multi- 
plication, etc.”’ 

The present practice in the South African mission field is to 
give native converts a prayer-book in the vernacular which con- 
tains devotions for use at Mass rather than the Mass itself, and at 
most of even the largest mission churches and cathedrals the princi- 
pal Mass on Sunday (or in some cases on three Sundays out of 
every four) is a Low Mass at which the priest’s part is practically 
all inaudible and the people recite the rosary and vernacular devo- 
tions and sing vernacular hymns during almost the whole of Mass, 
even while the priest is reading the Gospel. The same occurs at 
week-day Masses. Examine these vernacular devotions and hymns 
and compare them with the Church’s public solemn prayers or lit- 
urgy—what a contrast is revealed! We have the assurance of the 
Popes that active participation in the latter is the primary source 
of the true Christian spirit, but we have no such assurance as re- 
gards the vernacular devotions and hymns which are, in comparison 
with the former, so sentimental and self-centered. 

The present Catholic Zulu Prayer-Book does, however, con- 
tain the words (in Latin and Zulu side by side) of the sung parts 
of the Ordinarium Missae. This part of the book seems, unfor- 
tunately, to be much less known and used than the devotions-for- 
Mass portion, though it would be quite easy to teach the people to 
sing and understand (from the Latin-Zulu text in their ordinary 
prayer-book) the Gloria, Credo, etc., to the simplest melodies of 
chant. They do—almost all of them—learn to sing the O Salu- 
taris, Tantum Ergo and Laudate Dominum at Benediction, so it 
would not be demanding very much more of them to learn to sing 
the Gloria, Credo, Sanctus and Agnus Dei at holy Mass. The Zulu 
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THE LITURGY AS A MISSIONARY FORCE 


Prayer-Book also contains the Latin-Zulu text of all the sung 
parts of the Requiem Mass and even the sol-fa notes of the chant 
are added—unfortunately not the Vatican version. I have already 
told, in the pages of ORATE FRATRES, the story of how this litur- 
gical part of the book has been made good use of even at a small 
mission out-station (I, 9, p. 280 ff.). 

The story shows that the liturgy can be used as a missionary 
force even among primitive people in the mission field, and these 
primitive people can understand the liturgical prayers which they 
sing, because in their ordinary prayer-book the Latin text is print- 
ed with Zulu translation accompanying it. 

The first Catholic missionaries among the Zulus did much 
more to make the liturgy known and understood by the people 
than is done at the present time. For instance, there is a prayer- 
book Isishlutulelo Sezulu, now long out of print, which was used 
by the first missionaries. This book contained the whole of the 
Ordinartum Missae (not only the sung parts) in Latin and Zulu 
printed in parallel columns, also Vespers for ordinary Sundays, 
Vespers of our Lady, Compline, and other liturgical Offices ar- 
ranged in the same way. A new Zulu prayer-book has also just 
appeared Umasethule-Offeramus, again containing the whole Or- 
dinarium Missae in Latin and Zulu side by side. 

In the missions of Rhodesia, under the care of the Fathers of 
the Society of Jesus, there is congregational singing of the chant 
quite frequently; this is described in African Angelus by Father 
C. C. Martindale, S.J. 

It may be said, perhaps, that even without making use of the 
liturgy as a missionary force, converts are even now being attract- 
ed from paganism and from Protestantism in the mission field in 
ample numbers, so that there is no need to seek another force such 
as we claim the liturgy would supply. In reply to this we would 
say, first of all, that until every single soul has been won for 
Christ we can surely never say that sufficient conversions are taking 
place. But that is not the only nor the chief reply we would give; 
what we would most insist on is that when the liturgy is being 
fully used as a missionary force, there will be an even greater dif- 
ference in the quality than in the quantity of converts. This can- 
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not fail to be the case, since the words of Popes Pius X and Pius 
XI are of course undoubtedly true—that active participation in the 
liturgy is the primary source of the true Christian spirit. Are there 
any missionaries who are satisfied with the degree of true Chris- 
tian spirit exhibited by their converts? Do not missionaries very 
frequently complain of numerous sad lapses from the true Chris- 
tian spirit in their flocks? It is undoubtedly true that liturgical 
prayer is of a far more solid character than are the devotions which 
converts are taught to use in place of liturgical prayer. Would not 
therefore the character produced by participating in liturgical prayer 
be of a more solid and less sentimental character than that which 
is fed upon unliturgical devotion? 

In the physical order a strong human body cannot be built 
up on a deficient diet, and it is surely equally true in the spiritual 
order that strong solid characters can scarcely be produced if fed 
on weak sentimental devotions instead of on the strong meat of 
liturgical prayer. 

The present writer at one time, before his reception into the 
Catholic Church, used to work in an Anglican mission in the wilds 
of Sekukuniland (Northern Transvaal). The natives there re- 
sponded in a very wonderful way to the ministrations of the Angli- 
can missionaries, afd it was not uncommon to come across cases 
where even youthful converts gladly accepted severe floggings from 
their heathen relatives rather than renounce their faith. In at least 
one case a girl died as a result of such a flogging, and the people 
proudly referred to her as a martyr for the faith. These people were 
spiritually nourished on Anglican sacraments, which of course they 
believed with perfect good faith to be true Catholic sacraments, and 
no doubt they therefore received grace in spite of the invalidity of 
the ceremonies; but they were further nourished on a good deal 
of the Divine Office translated into their own language (Sesotho) 
—especially the psalms. Most of them were unable to read, and 
the psalms at Evensong (Vespers) on Sundays were generally ren- 
dered in a manner which was no doubt a revival of a primitive 
method. Before each psalm, people were taught a short antiphon; 
then two cantors sang each verse of the psalm (from books) and 
after each verse the people all sang the antiphon (from memory). 
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THE LITURGY AS A MISSIONARY FORCE 


Such services formed real solid spiritual food for the people, and 
it seemed to the writer that the staunch characters, which so gladly 
suffered persecution and even martyrdom for their Lord, were 
largely a result of the solid spiritual food they received. If such a 
result has been obtained even outside the covenanted sphere of grace 
—the Catholic Church—how much more wonderful results may 
we confidently look forward to in the Catholic mission field when 
the liturgy comes into its own once more and is given a chance of 
showing what missionary powers it possesses! 


On the very day that I wrote the last words above, I met a 
priest who had recently returned from a visit to a White Father's 
Mission in Northern Rhodesia (that part which is included in the 
Nyasaland Vicariate). He gave me a most interesting account of 
the way in which the White Fathers train their converts. The lat- 
ter are kept in the catechumenate for four years, receiving instruc- 
tions from catechists at their own homes, supplemented by occa- 
sional visits from a priest; then for the last one or two months of 
their catechumenate they are all called to reside at the central mis- 
sion station, where every day they receive intensive instructions in 
the faith. There are several sessions each morning for catchetical 
instruction, and each afternoon they are taught to sing corporately 
the Ordinarium in Gregorian chant (usually Missa de Angelis). 
The result is that congregational singing is the regular practice on 
all their missions. My informant arrived at the mission on the 
feast of St. Theresa of the Child Jesus, their patron saint, and he 
found a congregation of five hundred natives singing the Missa de 
Angelis with no accompaniment and no conductor—only a priest 
in the sanctuary acting as cantor by starting each piece and then 
leaving the rest to the congregation. This was done without the 
aid of any books or charts, for the people are largely illiterate; the 
words and music had all been learned by heart. It surely is not a 
mere coincidence when the glorious fruit of heroic martyrdom ap- 
pears among converts who are nourished on the spiritual food of 
active participation in the liturgy. 

Dr. K. F. MCMURTRIE 

Mariannhill, South Africa 
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THE APUSTOIATE 
ONS SANE 


WITH OuR__ The question of how the approaching Volume VIII 
READERS of ORATE FRATRES is to appear is being duly con- 
sidered. The editors have gone over the many com- 
munications received and are endeavoring to meet suggestions as 
well as conform to really constructive criticism as far as possible. 
The task is being approached under quite encouraging cir- 
cumstances. Besides the numerous letters in our files containing ex- 
pressions of felicitation on what has been accomplished thus far 
and of good wishes for the future, there are those with specific 
recommendations. In all of them is discernible a keen interest, a 
grasp of what we are trying to do, and an eagerness to assist in 
the spread of the Apostolate. 

Two groups of correspondents merit particular attention: 
those who maintain that our review should carry technical and 
scientific articles, and those who are looking for more contributions 
of practical and popular interest. Regarding the first, these will not 
be disregarded, although our primary aim is to foster a better un- 
derstanding of the spiritual, and not so much the intellectual and 
esthetic, import of the liturgy. Relative to meeting the wishes of 
the second group, there has been some controversy and the question 
remains open: Should our Review appeal primarily to the educated 
among the clergy and the laity, or mainly to the generality of the 
faithful? It may be said that as soon as there is a more widespread 
response on the part of the latter, more of an effort than at pres- 
ent will be made in their behalf, especially if and as soon as appro- 
priate contributions can be gotten. 

A more fully developed home editorial staff also presages a 
better ORATE FRATRES—one with a more comprehensive scope so 
as to include all the aspects of the liturgy, yet one ever intent upon 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


emphasizing its essential spiritual function in the lives of the faith- 
ful. Dom Joseph Kreuter, O.S.B., is soon to return from abroad 
where he has been in touch with some of the foremost leaders of 
the movement toward having all the faithful again take their right- 


* ful place and exercise their proper spiritual activity in the Church’s 


solemn and public worship. Dom Basil Stegmann, O.S.B., also 
recently returned from abroad, will again take his place on the 
staff. A new member, Dom Godfrey Diekmann, O.S.B., has at- 
tended a course in Liturgy at the Abbey of Maria Laach, in Ger- 
many, and is now the literary editor. 

* 


Our readers may be of further assistance as well. One might 
represent the keeping up of a periodical by its editors and its sub- 
scribers as proceeding upon ground more or less level. But when 
the reaching of higher ground is attempted, a further expenditure 
of energy is necessary. The further attempt and the added forces on 
the part of the editors have been indicated; should not then our 
readers also be willing to make an added effort? This can be done 
by making the aims of the Liturgical Movement known in wider 
circles—in the pulpit, in the classroom, among professional and 
business associates, among friends and acquaintances, and then by 
enlisting new subscribers. This is but the effective way of team- 
work on the part of the editors and readers for a greater and more 
serviceable ORATE FRATRES. 





oO 


OUR COVER DESIGN 

The early Church Fathers delighted in the allegorical inter- 
pretation of Sacred Scripture: every jot and tittle of the Old Testa- 
ment had for many of them a prefigurative meaning relative to the 
New Dispensation. One of the figures most frequently employed 
was that according to which Esau, the first-born, symbolized the 
Jewish nation, while Jacob typified the Church. 

The cover design of the present issue, depicting Jacob’s dream 
about the ladder leading into heaven, is very appropriate for the 
entire season after Pentecost, in as far as this period of the ecclesias- 
tical year represents the continuation in time of Christ’s glorifica- 
tion, the union with Heaven of His Mystical Body, the Church. 
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It is moreover opportune during this particular time, in which 
many dioceses celebrate their feasts of the Dedication; for the phrase, 
“Locus iste sanctus est—That place is holy,’’ is an ever-recurring 
refrain in that day’s Office. 
° 
A MASS-DRAMA AT TECHNY, ILLINOIS 

A rather significant contribution to the observance of the 
Holy Year has been offered by St. Mary’s Mission House at Tech- 
ny, Illinois, in the revival of one of Calderon’s almost forgotten 
religious plays, The Mysteries of the Mass. And so great has been 
the interest aroused by the old drama that, even though the num- 
ber of performances had been doubled, the requests were numerous 
enough to elicit the promise of a new series of presentations after 
the reopening of the seminary this fall. This despite the fact that 
the play itself has little of dramatic appeal. With none of the 
natural attractions that lure the theatre-goer, the old mystery drama 
has, nevertheless, drawn hundreds of spectators because its author, 
a wise old priest and poet of long ago, has taught simply, yet con- 
vincingly, therein many things that persons have been wanting to 
know. For, since so much is being said by promoters of the Litur- 
gical Movement about the importance of the Mass, people have at 
last begun to wonder just why and how the Mass can matter so 
tremendously. Calderon gives them the answer. 

The drama is allegorical in form, the principal speaker being 
Ignorance, who typifies the inquiring Christian that would know 
more of his faith than mere outward conformity to its precepts. 
Instructed by Wisdom, God's plentiful light given to all sincere 
searchers after truth, Ignorance witnesses the celebration of a Mass 
in its double aspect, the actual and symbolical, which progresses 
simultaneously by parallel episodes. Other characters of the drama 
are Judaism and Heathendom, Adam, Moses, and even Christ 
Himself. Though this stage representation of the Son of God is at 
first a shock to our modern ideas of reverence, one’s prejudices are 
soon dispelled by the dignity and power of the rdle portrayed. 


Taking as his thesis that the Mass is 





““A summary of all earth’s history 
From its first day unto the day of judgment,” 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


the old poet proceeds to show how to God's eternity all time is but 
a single point culminating in the death of His only Son, to which 
all previous ages look for their completion, in which all suceeding 
times find their meaning by its perpetuation. Thus, as God con- 
sidered those four thousand years or more the necessary prepara- 
tion of the human race for the great act of the atonement, so the 
comparatively long Mass of the Catechumens is designed for our 
spiritual formation that we may be participants in the unbloody 
renewal of Redemption. As Adam’s deep and life-long penitence 
for the taint upon his race, a penitence prolonged through the ages 
by the patriarchs, was necessary to prepare humanity for the im- 
mense grace of salvation, so the priest—and everyone who assists 
him—trepeats Adam’s earnest supplications for mercy in the prayer 
of the Confiteor. The Introit again utters, in their own words 
usually, the entreaties of the prophets and holy ones amid the 
darkness of their long expectation, through the character of Moses. 
Amid the deep gloom of the long awaiting, the earnest sighs of the 
good patriarchs voice their age-long plea for mercy on man in his 
misery and indigence, while the priest at the altar, with us assist- 
ing, recites the Kyrie eleison. In this way we have relived in a few 
brief moments, for our souls’ preparation, the long years of ex- 
pectant hope, a hope that is now to be realized as the joyful strains 
of the Gloria in Excelsis herald the advent of the ‘Expectation of 
Israel.’’ But, just as His own did not at first receive Him, so we 
ourselves, not yet ready for the full revelation of His Gospel, must 
first listen to St. Paul’s message in the Epistle, for which Calderon 
selects the beautiful passage from the letter to the Hebrews. 


With true understanding of the self-effacing apostolate of the 
Son of God, the dramatist has caused his Christ to remain in the 
background of semi-obscurity, while St. Paul’s glorious proclama- 
tion of His Messiahship receives its due completion in the mystic 
Evangelist’s Gospel of the ‘““Word made Flesh.” An impressive 
dialogue between Paul and John here ensues, in which they, speak- 
ing for the whole Christian Church, accept the good tidings in all 
their far-reaching import as interpreted by the terms of the Nicene 
Creed. We, too, who have heard the inspired word of God in our 
Mass, proclaim with the priest our acceptance of its teachings; and 
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thus we seal our own preparation for the Sacrifice with a whole- 
hearted allegiance to Him who is the Truth. 

But Calderon does not allow his Christ to remain always 
obscured by His apostles. To Judaism, who expresses the challenge 
of all rationalizing unbelievers in the words, ‘““How can God and 
man be united in one?”’ Jesus Himself comes forward. Mingling in 
the chalice a few drops of water and some wine, He says: 





“Hark, I will show thee a similitude, 
How Godhead fuses with humanity... . 
Behold how this pure, unmixed wine 

In this, my chalice, is divinity; 

And now I take the water, bless it, that it be 
A symbol of mankind, noble and worthy, 
To be incorporated in the Godhead. 

I mix it with this wine, and it assumes 
With that its fragrance and its color. 

Thus humankind is lifted to the Godhead. 
And this cup of salvation to my Father 

I offer up in expiation 

For all men’s guilt with holy prayers.” 


Meanwhile the priest, having also mingled water and wine, 
the substitutive offerings of the faithful, has recited the Offertory 
prayers, which express our entire oblation of self, the logical conse- 
quence of our whole-hearted acceptance of His message. This sacri- 
fice of ourselves and all that we possess completes the preparation 
of our minds and hearts for assisting at the great Sacrifice about to 
take place. In this manner ends the long preparative for the great 
Act that is itself so brief yet so stupendous. 

Contrary to all the rules of drama, the climax of the play is 
a moment without word or action, a moment whose awful sig- 
nificance is more overwhelming than the most eloquent speech. 
The curtains part again amid thunder and lightning on a stage 
utterly dark except for the rays emanating from a life-size crucifix 
above the altar. By this dim, weird light, we assist again at the 
awe-inspiring scene on Calvary, while the priest, bending over the 
chalice, pronounces those momentous words that perpetuate the 
Atonement for all time to come. 
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The action is now swift in its intensity. Judaism, appalled 
by the mystery he has refused to understand, recites in brief terms 
the history of the Passion. And, as ‘‘from his sacred body fled the 
soul,”” so Christ’s immolation in the mystical Sacrifice is so com- 
plete that, as His human body was once buried in the tomb, so His 
sacramental body “‘is buried in holy Communion.”’ Here, lest devia- 
tion from his main theme of the Mass as an interpretation of the 
whole historical act of Redemption should mar the unity of his 
thesis, Calderon omits the symbolic significance of holy Com- 
munion as the gift-token of God's accepting the oblation. So the 
Lamb, slain yet ever living, prepares the world, His conquest, for 
the completion of His redemptive work in individual souls. And 
the drama ends in a paean of triumph, feeble echo of the Apoca- 
lypse, wherein are glimpsed those scenes of the final day of Christ’s 
vindication and the consummation of the perpetual Sacrifice of the 
New Law. 

These are merely some of the tremendous truths taught in the 
old religious drama, The Mysteries of the Mass. The Techny Fa- 
thers have performed a truly admirable service in making known 
this, one of the treasures in our heritage from the simple ages of 
faith, when the Church, with all the psychology of modern times, 
taught her children to grasp by means of sacred drama those stu- 
pendous mysteries which stagger even the modern intellectual mind. 
It is to be hoped that this work begun so humbly and unostentati- 
ously at Techny may be but the beginning of a larger movement 
to revive the old teaching methods that have proved so efficient as 
to produce in centuries past a harvest of martyrs for the Mass. 

SISTER M. CECILIA, O.S.B. 

Chicago, Illinois 





°o 


THE LITURGICAL MOVEMENT IN ST. FRANCIS 
SEMINARY 
Great things often have small beginnings. A thought coming 
to the mind of the great Pius X, perhaps in silent meditation, 
grows into the universal call: “Omnia instaurare in Christo.” 
That call reached the Seminary of St. Francis de Sales when 
it was first sent out. “‘Sentire cum Ecclesia’ being the strict and 
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traditional attitude of the line of reverend Rectors of this insti- 
tution, there was ever a fine responsiveness to the Holy Father's 
wishes. The far-reaching consequences of that constantly pervad- 
ing attitude and its influence on both priests and students will 
never be fully expressed in a history of this institution. 

For an active, formal and corporate participation on the part 
of the students in the Liturgical Movement, resulting from the 
call of Pius X, it is not necessary to go far back into the history 
of the seminary. Among the features which tended to encourage 
specialized efforts along lines of the Liturgical Movement during 
the scholastic year of 1930-31, the following should be mentioned: 
(1) the assigning of a series of papers on liturgical topics by 
the program committee of the St. Thomas Literary and Debating 
Society; (2) the active interest, especially of a number of deacons, 
in liturgical literature, notably that put out by the Liturgical 
Press, and the spread of this interest to a part of the student body; 
(3) a series of papers on the Mass, written and read by the deacon 
class, at the instance of the Very Reverend Rector, Doctor A. J. 
Muench, who was then also professor of Dogmatic Theology; (4) 
a series of meditations on the Mass conducted by the spiritual 
director, Reverend Nicholas Maas. 

Several members of the deacon class of 1931, the Rev. P. 
Tanner, the Rev. T. Thome and the Rev. A. Schmitz, advocated 
the formation of a study club on the liturgy, but other activities 
interfered with the realization of their plans that year. 

The ordination retreat, June 8-14, 1931, which was con- 
ducted by Dom Basil Stegmann, O.S.B., from Collegeville, Minn., 
was the occasion of another step toward a formal participation of 
the students in the Liturgical Movement. The manner and matter 
of Dom ‘Basil’s retreat is best characterized as “‘strictly liturgical” 
which, together with the fact that he came from the center of the 
Liturgical Movement in America, encouraged an interview with 
him on the subject of realizing a student organization for liturgical 
study. The Rev. E. M. Kinney and Mr. C. A. Altenbach, of 
Course I, had the privilege of such an interview, with the practical 
consequences that Dom Basil, upon their request, forwarded such 
literature as he judged most suitable and helpful for the purpose. 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


When the new semester began in September, 1931, the con- 
stantly growing enthusiasm of Rev. Kinney and Mr. Altenbach 
over the prospect of a liturgical study organization demanded an 
outlet. Accordingly, a plan of organization, membership, the time 
of meeting, method of study, and so on, was improvised which, 
upon presentation to the Very Reverend Rector, was approved with 
great favor. The use of the mission room in the gymnasium for 
meetings was willingly granted, and to this was added the extra 
encouragement of an appropriation of money for the purchase of 
such books on the liturgy as would facilitate the work of the 
organization. 

Realizing that too large a study group does not function well, 
the next question was that regarding the selection of members for 
the original group. With the prospect in mind of creating addi- 
tional groups in the course of time, it was thought best to confine 
membership in the original Liturgical Movement Conference to 
Courses III and IV of Theology for the time being, and to lodge 
in this conference all authority for the organization and manage- 
ment of additional conferences which in the future will radiate 
from it as the center of the Liturgical Movement at this seminary. 

Ten deacons joined; from Course III of Theology four mem- 
bers were admitted. An inspection of the list of Course II students 
made it evident that this class would be willing to enroll en masse 
if asked, for which reason Mr. Altenbach and Mr. Springob, the 
class president, were selected to participate in the conference, thus 
assuring interest and leadership in this class. 

The first meeting of the Liturgical Movement Conference was 
held on the feast of Christ the King on October 25, 1931, with 
the Rev. Kinney presiding as chairman and Mr. Altenbach acting 
as recording secretary. The Very Reverend Rector was present and 
expressed his sentiments in an inspiring address, the gist of which 
is to be found in the first minutes of this conference. 

The founders of this movement had from the beginning set 
as their ideal that it embrace the largest possible number, preferably 
all students of theology. This plan was not generally known, and 
when the conference began to function, some seemed to be under 
the impression that the affair was rather exclusive and somewhat 
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esoteric. Accordingly, even in anticipation of further extension of 
membership by the officers of the conference, a group of Course | 
students set about organizing a special circle with the purpose of 
making it a club for the practice of public speech that would con- 
centrate on the Liturgy as the subject for such practice. This en- 
deavor is significant in that it is a clear indication of how readily 
the students recognized the importance of the Liturgical Move- 
ment, and of how suspectible they were to catching the enthusiasm 
for it, which was now demonstrated by the existing conference. 
When the Very Reverend Rector was approached by the Mr. 
J. R. Beix, he was referred by him to the Rev. Kinney as having 
authority to organize and to direct all additional adjuncts to the 
Liturgical Movement Conference already in existence. Under ad- 
visement, therefore, Mr. Beix worked for the culmination of some- 
thing that was larger than he had perhaps anticipated, so that on 
Wednesday, Novemeber 25, 1931, the first meeting of what is 
now known as the “Junior Conference’’ was held. At the next 
meeting of this conference, two weeks later, Mr. Altenbach was 
appointed its leader, and Mr. Beix its recording secretary. 





At the meeting of the original conference, now known as the 
“Senior Conference,’ on Wednesday, January 13, 1932, the res- 
ignation of the Rev. Kinney as its president was reluctantly ac- 
cepted in view of the special duties which the immediate prepara- 
tion for the priesthood imposed upon him. Mr. Bernard Doyle of 
Course III, evidently because of his interest and enthusiasm, was 
unanimously chosen by the members as the succeeding president. 

At the same meeting a committee of three was appointed to 
draw up a constitution for the conference. This committee con- 
sisted of the Rev. Koren, Mr. Doyle, and the Rev. Kinney as 
chairman. This constitution was submitted part for part to the 
conference to be discussed, revised or emendated at a few meetings. 
It was completed after much consideration by the committee and 
adopted by the conference on a two-thirds majority on Wednesday, 
March 16, 1932. 

At an early stage in the history of the Senior Conference, a 
bulletin was published and placed on the bulletin board on Sun- 
days and major feasts. The single-sheet contents of this bulletin 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


include the ‘‘dominant thought” of the Sunday or feast, its his- 
tory, the Mass Ordo, and a short “guiding thought.’’ The first 
issue was that of the feast of the Immaculate Conception, 1931. 

A special activity of the Junior Conference consists in pub- 
lishing a daily bulletin, known as the Liturgical Pharos, which 
was begun at the suggestion of Mr. Beix. It consists of a short 
article of sixty to seventy words, and the Mass Ordo for the day. 
All members of the Junior Conference take their turn in contribut- 
ing these articles, Mr. Altenbach being its editor. As to the subject 
of these liturgical notes, the matter which was discussed in the 
conference is recommended as first choice, and the Liturgical Move- 
ment or the Mass may be drawn upon at personal preference. 
The dogmatic and aesthetic phase of the liturgy furnishes the tone 
of the Pharos, an attempt being made to keep the purely moral 
and ascetic phases in the background. The first issue was that of 
February 12, 1932. 

The movement is at present going on quite well and has 
been gaining its objective even beyond expectations. This is evi- 
dently due to the full participation in conferences, as well as to 
the fine cooperation and good will of the members. The ordinary 
difficulties and problems in fostering such a movement as this by 
means of a study conference have all been courageously met and 
si¢mounted, and in the process the group of officers and members 
have fitted themselves out to cope with the greater problems which 
the growth in magnitude of the movement will surely bring with 
it. The sky of hopes is clear and blue. The Liturgical Movement 
Conference of the Seminary of St. Francis de Sales was placed 
under the patronage of Christ the King, and to Him do we en- 
trust the realization of ever greater hopes. They are full of con- 
fidence that their now modest little organization of liturgical en- 
thusiasm will yet play a prominent réle in bringing the proteges 
of their future priesthood under the rightful kingship of Christ 
their patron. They anticipate with a hopeful confidence the realiza- 
tion of the ideal of Pius X in their respective future fields to the 
fullest possible measure—‘Instaurare omnia in Christo!” 


CONRAD A. ALTENBACH 


St. Francis, Wis. 
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LITURGICAL The Oblates of Mary Immaculate, Southeastern 
BRIEFS Province, have been making the Mass better known 
among the people along the shores of Lavaca Bay, 
Texas. Here the students of the province have a summer study and 
rest house. Their rector, Very Reverend Gerard Mongeau, of the 
De Mazenod Scholasticate, San Antonio, preached on the Mass, 
while Rev. D. M. Buckley, of Port Lavaca, offered the holy Sacri- 
fice at which the students read the prayers in English. 


The summer school of liturgical music held at the Academy 
of the Sacred Heart, 334 North Taylor Ave., St. Louis, Mo., under 
the auspices of Archbishop Glennon, met with a most gratifying 
response. About two hundred priests, sisters, and laymen, includ- 
ing non-Catholics, attended the various classes. Mother Stevens of 
the Pius X School of Liturgical Music directed the course. 


In accordance with its ‘‘policy of dedicating the summer issue 
to some living American Catholic Church musician of note,”’ the 
Caecilia has chosen the Very Rev. Prior Gregory Huegle, O.S.B., 
of Conception Abbey, Conception, Mo., as the recipient of this 
year's honor, in recognition of his tireless labors on behalf of cor- 
rect liturgical music. 


Included in the program for the Summer School of Catholic 
Action held at St. Francis Xavier College, 30 West Sixteenth Street, 
New York City (August 28 to September 2), was a course on the 
Church's liturgy, conducted by Rev. Gerald Ellard, S.J., associate 
editor of ORATE FRATRES. 


Rev. C. A. Sanderbeck, secretary of the Church Music Com- 
mission of the diocese of Pittsburgh, is continuing his series of ad- 
mirable papers on almost every phase of church music in the Cath- 
olic Observer. 


A diocesan Eucharistic Congress was held at Tacuman, Argen- 
tine, September 24 to 30, in preparation for the International Eu- 
charistic Congress at Buenos Aires next year. 


The bishops of Austria, in conformity with the wishes of the 
Holy Father, have placed a ban upon all pseudo-art in churches 
and have given instructions for the removal of all cheap, gaudy and 
faulty decorations. They have directed, moreover, that a council of 
ecclesiastical art be formed in every diocese, made up of liturgists, 
art critics, representatives of the national office of memorials, archi- 
tects, and engineers. 
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At the Salzburger Hochschul-Woche, held from August 22 
to September 5, the underlying purpose of the lectures and seminars 
in theology, philosophy, ethnology, history, literature and art, was 
to bring forth the immensely rich heritage of Catholic thought and 
research as a factor in the spiritual remoulding of German-speaking 
Europe. Each day’s program was begun with a Missa Recitata and 
a homily, and ended with Compline. 


At the sixteenth Belgian Liturgical Week, celebrated at the 
Abbey of Mont Cesar, Louvain, July 31 to August 3, under the 
presidency of Right Rev. Dom Bernard Capelle, O.S|B., three 
scholarly conferences were given on ‘““The Priesthood of the Faith- 
ful” in Catholic tradition: Dom Bernard Botte discussed the tra- 
dition of antiquity; R. P. Charlier, O.P., reviewed the doctrine of 
the great scholastics; Dom Anselm Robeyns summarized the teach- 
ing of the Council of Trent and modern theology. The paper read 
by Abbot Cabrol of Farnbourough, ‘““How Our Forefathers Ac- 
tively Participated in the Liturgy,’’ also solicited undivided at- 
tention. Other conferences discussed congregational singing and 
the Dialogue Mass as practical means of increasing the active partici- 
pation of the faithful at the holy Sacrifice. 


From China, a Hanyang missionary writes in the Far East 
for August: ““The Catholics flock in for Confession, Mass and 
holy Communion. It makes the priest happy to see them come and 
to listen as they sing their prayers in a pleasing chant.” 


The Knights of St. Columba, in England, made a pilgrimage 
to Buckfast Abey on August 20 and in regalia filed into the church. 
They occupied special seats in the choir, participated in the Ves- 
pers, and took part in the procession of the Blessed Sacrament.— 
London Universe. 


The fifth annual Summer School of Plainsong and Poly- 
phony, held at Oxford, England, August 7 to 14, had an un- 
usually large attendance this year. Dom Desroquettes, of the Abbey 
of Solesmes, France, was in charge of the advanced classes; Fr. 
Dominic Wilson lectured on Liturgy (the raison d’étre of all 
church music) ; the Salesian students gave demonstrations of ver- 
nacular hymn singing: lectures were also given on Voice Produc- 
tion in Plainsong and on Hebrew Music. 


Writing ‘“‘A Last Word on Vernacular Hymns” for the Lon- 
don Universe of August 4, Sir Richard Terry says: ‘I do not be- 
lieve that we can hope for any real reform until we rid ourselves 
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of that nineteenth century illusion that hymns are meant for the 
choir.”’ Sir Terry scouts the alleged difficulties attending congrega- 
tional singing and urges the increase of the present limited repertoire 
by laying the foundation of a sound tradition in vernacular hymn- 
singing. ““Vernacular hymns have always, in every country, been 
the property of the congregation,” he says in conclusion. “‘As such 
they were always in unison. The addition of four-part vocal har- 
monies (for the use of choirs) is a modern innovation confined to 
English Protestants.”’ 


Lecturing on ‘““The Poetry of Ritual’ before the Catholic 
Poetry Society of London, as reported in the Tablet (162:4862), 
the Dominican provincial, Father Bernard Delany, O.P., showed 
that the Church in her liturgy, ritual and ceremonial, preserves the 
true and highest poetry, that which leads men directly to God. 
Quoting Francis Thompson—"“ “Tis you with your estranged faces 
that miss the many-splendored thing’’—the speaker brought out 
how majestic poetry arises from all the Church's pageant of divine 
symbolism; moreover, how this poetry leads to that reverence for 
God and for one another, which is lacking to many in these days 
of rush and confusion. 


“Throughout the length and breadth of Christendom there 
is to be a movement for a deepened interest in the Mass, as the con- 
tribution of all the faithful to the observance of the Holy Year,”’ 
says the London Tablet (162:4860). ‘“‘No way of honoring can 
be imagined that would adorn the Holy Year more richly than a 
quickened devotion to the Mass. Not everybody can go to Rome 
this year or next; but all of us can redouble our Eucharistic fervor.” 


In the diocese of Salford, England, a new course of plainsong 
commenced in September for priests, nuns, and the laity. 


About eleven hundred young men and women of the diocese 
of Soissons, France, heeded the call of their bishop, Msgr. E. Men- 
nechet, and attended the ordination ceremonies in the cathedral. 
The altar was placed in the middle of the transept in order that all 
present might follow the actions of the ordaining bishop. 


The annual National French Pilgrimage to Lourdes, which 
this year took place in August, was again an imposing and edifying 
demonstration of Catholic faith. One of its most impressive fea- 
tures was the Pontifical Mass at the Grotto, celebrated by the Papal 
Nuncio to France, Msgr. Maglione. The huge throng of the faith- 
ful alternated with the priests in singing the Mass. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


STUDY-CLUB ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


To the Editor:—-We wish to give you an estimate of the work which we 
have accomplished with our study of the externals of the Mass as out- 
lined in Altar and Sanctuary. We have had approximately sixty-five clubs 
following the course in the Wichita diocese and we anticipate that many 
more will be formed for the purpose of taking this work. We have a 
record of six other clubs in as many states. Orders for single copies came 
from all parts of the United States. The president of the International 
Federation of Catholic Alumnae, with offices in New York City, pur- 
chased one hundred books. Our first edition of two thousand is exhausted. 

During the summer I hope to prepare a carefully revised edition. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Mrs. JOHN W. CLENDENIN, 
Executive Secretary, 

Wichita, Kansas Catholic Action Committee of Women. 


LITURGICAL PROGRESS IN CHINA 


To the Editor:—With reference to the Liturgical Brief in the Novem- 
ber 26 issue of Ornate Fratres about the liturgical publications of the 
Catholic University of Peking, may I inform you of other liturgical 
texts extant in Chinese, so far as I have become aware of them? 

The University Press has published, besides the Ordinary of the 
Mass referred to, the Proper of Maundy Thursday, Good Friday, Holy 
Saturday and Easter. The Synodal Commission, Peking, is publishing a 
Series Liturgica, in which the Ordinary of the Mass, the Masses of 
Advent, the Masses of Christmas and Feasts immediately following, 
have appeared in separate booklets. The Catholic Mission of Yenchowfu 
has published an instructive introduction to the Liturgical Year; also 
the Gospels and Epistles for Sundays and Feastdays, and explanations 
of the Old and New Testaments in eight volumes. The Psalms of Vespers 
and Little Hours were issued by the Mission Press Bethlehem of Hong- 
kong. The Little Office of the B.V.M. appeared at the Pe’tang, Peking. 
There is also a translation of Goffine, published by the Catholic Mission 
of Tsingtao. This is a good beginning for a Liturgical Movement in China. 

Sincerely yours, 
Basi. STEGMANN, O.S.B. 

Catholic University of Peking, China 


A BUSINESS WOMAN’S INTEREST 


To the Editor:— ... An interest in the liturgy gives us an appreciation 
of the rich heritage that belongs to us as Catholics. We don’t appreciate 
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thoroughly what we don’t understand. The Mass, followed with a Missal, 
becomes of greater interest and importance. Everything is made clear, 
and the attention is so held that mind-wandering becomes almost im- 
possible. While I am not a religious person, I find myself thinking during 
the week, of the various episodes of the Mass, and the various events 
of the current liturgical season. So many avenues of thought seem to 
open themselves. .. . 

My life and my work bring me in contact with all kinds and 
classes of people, most of whom are not Catholics, and I find that while 
some, probably a great many, who know nothing or little of liturgical 
matters may be the more faithful Catholics, we are judged not alone 
by what we may be but also by how much we know about our beliefs. 
I am often asked for explanations of different Catholic practices and 
their significance. A knowledge of the liturgy has helped greatly in this. 
Being entirely an Ursuline product, with a well trained background, 
I have had very little difficulty in assimilating the liturgical facts which 
were new to me, and this has aided in passing on to others a few of 
them. ... 

In our church the Mass is offered with sufficient clearness and 
distinctness that following the priest is very easy. Our altar is liturgi- 
cally correct, but I doubt if the parish as a whole is aware of that, 
as I have never heard an explanation given of the various details. My 
own knowledge was gained from Liéturgical Arts. Our sermons are 
always explanations of the Gospel of the day. During the Church Unity 
Octave we have a strictly doctrinal Mission; and on the Sunday of that 
particular week, the priest and the people from the Greek Ukrainian 
parish come to us and Mass is said according to their particular rite 
and in Greek, which gives us an opportunity of witnessing their ex- 
tremely interesting ceremonies. 

Cordially yours, 
GERTRUDE Day 

Detroit, Michigan 


ENTHUSIASTIC FRIEND OF THE LITURGY 


To the Editor:—As compared to pre-liturgical days, holy Mass is a joy. 
Sacrifices to attend same are no longer such. However, I find it difficult 
to follow the Mass via the Missal while the parochial school children are 
present. God bless them! they are saying the rosary in unison! It does 
seem a pity that such fertile soil as the Catholic school affords cannot be 
cultivated universally along the desired lines. The various diocesan super- 
intendents of schools could remedy matters. 

Sincerely yours, 

KATHERINE A. MoyNIHAN 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


DIE APOKALYPSE ODER DIE OFFENBARUNG DES HEILIGEN JO- 
HANNES. Translated and explained by Dr. Jakob Schiffer. Illustrated 
by Prof. Gebhard Fugel. Volksliturgisches Apostolat, Klosterneuburg bei 
Wien, Austria. 1933. 160 pp. Price, paper, S. 3; cloth, S. 4.50. 

Scarcely anyone will challenge the statement that Catholics, priests 
and people alike, read the Bible far too little. One of the aims of the 

Liturgical Movement, so Dr. Parsch assures us in his foreword to the 

present volume, is to make the faithful better acquainted with and more 

appreciative of the Holy Scriptures. But for this purpose good popular 
editions are required. The publication of this version of the Apocalypse, 
an important and also difficult book, marks a step in the right direction. 

For his translation, Dr. Schaefer has leaned principally upon Vogel’s ex- 

cellent edition of the Greek New Testament. Professor Fugel’s twenty-five 

illustrations, a complete cycle, the fruit, we are told, of long years of 
meditation, help much to elucidate the text. 


To numerous Catholics the reading of the Apocalypse will be a revela- 
tion indeed; many are entirely unacquainted with the gigantic and as- 
tounding visions of the seer of Patmos: the seven letters, the seven seals, 
the seven trumpets, the seven vials, the celestial liturgy, the heavenly city, 
portraying the Church in her earthly struggles and her consummation 
in glory. 

The commentary, chiefly in the form of paraphrases, occupying 
more than a third of the book, is not “scholarly,” in the sense of being 
text-critical. In his treatment the author has aimed rather at edification, 
drawing from the Apocalypse, which he rightly conceives as picturing 
the history of Christ’s Church from its beginning till the end of time, 
rich lessons for application in the trials and sufferings of everyday life. 
_ G. J. R. 
HANDBUCH DER LITURGIK. Von Dr. Ludwig Ejisenhofer. Zweiter Band: 

Spezielle Liturgik. B. Herder Book Co., 15 and 17 South Broadway, 
St. Louis, Mo. 1933. Large 8vo.; cloth; x-588 pp. Net price, $4.50. 

The second volume of Dr. Eisenhofer’s Handbuch der katholischen 
Liturgik, like the first (cf. review in Ornate Fratres, VII, p. 46), is an 
emendation of the well-known Thalhofer-Eisenhofer Handbuch of 1912. 
The contents of the present volume, necessarily, are the same as those of 
the second volume of the former edition, comprising the Liturgy of the 
Mass, of the Sacraments, the Sacramentals, and the Divine Office. There 
is, however, a difference in the manner of treatment: the former was con- 
ceived in the scientific attitude of the day; the present is in full accord 
with the liturgical spirit. The author, since the publication of the former 
work on which he collaborated and which is partly his own, has availed 
himself of all the important researches of recent writers on the liturgy 
and has embodied the results of their studies. We now have an interpre- 
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tation of the liturgical rites and forms rather than a scientific treatise 
thereon. Their history and symbolism is given, together with functional 
or administrative details, and all is presented with a view toward lead- 
ing the reader to evaluate the spiritual riches of the liturgy as well as to 
partake thereof intelligently and with spiritual profit. The significant 
thing, after all, is liturgical renewal and not mere acquisition of litur- 
gical knowledge. . 

Noteworthy, moreover, is the conciseness of the new work: while 
nothing of importance has been omitted, there is nothing that is super- 
fluous. It is also characterized by well-ordered presentation—by a general 
view of each subject, its proper division, consistent development and brief 
summarizing. 

Students of the liturgy will find the new Handbuch an exceedingly 
well-documented and indexed work. Priests and preachers will discover a 
wealth of material for liturgical sermons and conferences. And since the 
work is rather easy to read, the layman who is conversant with the Ger- 
man language can avail himself of an invaluable reading-course for his 
spiritual education. R. C. B. 


MISSAE MAJORIS HEBDOMADAE CUM VERSIONE SINICA. Catholic 
University Press, Peking, China. 1931. Booklets. 52 and 86 pp. 
ORDINARIUM MISSAE CUM VERSIONE SINICA. Catholic University 

Press, Peking, China. 1931. Booklet, 52 pp. 

A Liturgical Brief in the September 6, 1931, issue of OraTE FRa- 
TRES carried the heartening news that the Benedictine Fathers of the 
Catholic University of Peking had published a Chinese-Latin text of the 
Ordinary of holy Mass and of the Masses and ceremonies of Holy Week. 
These booklets have now reached the Liturgical Press through the kind- 
ness of Dom Basil Stegmann, O.S.B., to whose letter in the current issue 
we wish to refer the reader. Concerning the quality of the translation, 
the reviewer is unable to judge, not being acquainted with the Chinese 
vernacular. He was however informed by others who have mastered the 
Celestial tongue, that the version is in the best classical characters, since 
it is taken from the translation of the Missal made by that great Chinese 
scholar, Father Ludovico Buglio, S.J. (died 1670). 

Certain it is that if the quality of the translation corresponds to the 
external makeup of the booklets, it deserves the highest praise; for they 
are in a handy size, have a neat appearance, and are well printed. Lovers of 
the liturgy can draw encouragement from this evidence of the progress 
of the liturgical apostolate eyen in a land of pioneer missionary labors 
like China. 

sects G. L. D. 
THE PAGEANT OF THE BEADS. By Dom Placid. Belmont Abbey Press, 
Belmont, North Carolina. Pamphlet, 26 pp. 

Some readers will already know Dom Placid as the author of poems 

that have appeared in various Catholic publications. He is a member of 
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the Catholic Poetry Society of America. A volume of his poems, A Monk’s 
Metrical Musings, is soon to be published. 

The Pageant of the Beads, in blank verse with lyrical interpolations, 
portrays a scene in heaven where a drama depicting the various mysteries 
of the rosary is being enacted. The drama affords pleasant reading and 
can be a source of edification to any reader of poetry. 

O. L. K. 


THE SACRED MYSTERIES OF THE EVERLASTING SACRIFICE. A 
Sacred Pageant-Drama. By Reverend Mathias Helfen. The Catholic Dra- 
matic Movement, 1511 West Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Pamphlet form, 64 pp. Price, paper cover, 50 cents each; board cover, 
75 cents. 

Not a new thing, but an old thing revived is this drama of the Mass. 
In imitation of the mystery plays of the late Middle Ages, Rev. Mathias 
Helfen has written a pageant-drama of the Mass, designed, as were the 
mystery plays of old, to educate Catholics in the truths of their religion. 
In this drama the author strives to show how the individual parts of the 
Mass correspond to various stages in the history of Redemption from the 
time of Adam through the coming of the Savior and up to the last judg- 
ment, since the work of Redemption is continuing now in Christ’s Mys- 
tical Body, the Church, just as really as during the period of Christ’s 
sojourn on earth. That part of the Mass from the preliminary prayers to 
the Gloria represents the period of longing for the Messias, the period of 
preparation. At the Gloria and from then until the Collect, we see the 
fulfilment of the expectation of the chosen people—Christ becomes in- 
carnate; and at the Epistle and Gospel, we see Him and John the Baptist 
preaching to mankind. At the Offertory the priest says the prayers of the 
Mass at the altar in the background, while in the foreground, Christ pre- 
sides at the Last Supper. The scene remains unchanged through the Preface 
and Sanctus, and soon we see Christ pronounce the words of consecra- 
tion, while the priest at the altar says the accompanying prayers. Christ 
then rises from the table in the foreground to offer Himself on the cross. 
A few minutes later the crucifixion scene is portrayed above the altar in 
the background. The effect of a terrific climax is obtained by thunder, 
earthquake, and the terror and confusion of the deicides. Soon this con- 
fusion is turned into joy at the news of the Resurrection, and the Mass 
continues to the Communion, where Christ breaks bread and gives it to 
His disciples at Emmaus. He then disappears and the rest of the Mass 
portrays the activity of the apostles, their persecutions, and the spread 
of the faith through the ages. Finally at the last judgment Christ appears 
again in glory as the just Judge. 

There can be no doubt that such a play will be most instructive to 
and appreciated by a Catholic audience, especially if a prologue were added 
in order to give the spectators a general understanding or outline of the 
whole play. M. E. S. 
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ORATE FRATRES 


SO LIEBT DER HERR! Herz-Jesu-Verehrung als “‘Inbegriff der Religion und 
Richtschnur der Vollkommenheit.”” Von Ferdinand Baumann, S.J. Her- 
der & Co. Freiburg im Breisgau. 1931. Booklet, 72 pp. Price, 30 cents. 

Devotion to the Sacred Heart in the correct sense pays homage to the 

Heart of Jesus as the symbol of His love for us. Christ’s open side and the 

flowing of blood and water therefrom were the subjects of prayerful con- 

sideration from the earliest centuries. But it is only of recent centuries 
that worship is rendered to the wounded Heart. 
Pope Leo XIII and again Pope Pius XI consecrated all mankind to 

the Sacred Heart, and thereby made the devotion to this Sacred Heart a 

universal practice for the Church. The author of So liebt der Herr! bases 

his work on the contents of the encyclical Méserentissimus Redemptor of 

Pius XI. In the first chapters he discusses some quotations from this grand ° 

encyclical. But, somehow or other, in the final chapter he loses sight of 

the purpose Pope Pius XI had in mind when he wrote the encyclical. Pius 

XI wished to exalt and to enrich the devotion to the Sacred Heart by 

elevating it liturgically, that is, by giving it a higher rank in the public 

worship of the Church. In his praiseworthy zeal to spread the idea of love 
in our modern pagan world, the author makes some additions which fall 
rather strongly along the popular pietistic line, in other words, which are 
rather sentimental and consequently hardly of permanent value. Still, we 
can focus our attention upon the prime purpose of the work, namely, to 
learn to know how much Jesus loved us and to learn to love Him (and 
all mankind) with our whole heart in return. 

O. L. K. 


The following books and pamphlets were recently sent to the Liturgi- 
cal Press. Their mention here does not preclude a more extensive notice 
later. 

THE BOY SAVIOR MOVEMENT, 986 Park Ave., New York, N. Y.: A 
Plea for Three Beautiful Customs, by Rev. W. H. Walsh, S.J. 1933. 
Pamphlet, 21 pp. Price, ten cents. 

EPHEMERIDES LITURGICAE, Via Pompeo Magno, 21, Rome: Ordo Divini 
Officit Recitandi Sacrique Peragendi juxta Kalendarium Universalis Ec- 
clesiae pro Anno Domini 1934. 159 pp. 

M. H. GILL AND SON, LTD., 50 Upper O’Connell Street, Dublin: The 
Perfect Christian. Adapted from the French by Father Canice, O.M.Cap. 
1933. Pamphlet, 40 pp. Price, 2d. 

FRANCISCAN HERALD PRESS, 1434 West 51st Street, Chicago, Ill.: Why | 
Must I Suffer? by Rev. F. J. Remler, C.M. 1932. Booklet, 90 pp. Price, 
thirty cents. 

HILFSWERK FUER SCHULSIEDLUNGEN VERLAG, Vienna VIII, Austria: | 
Ignaz Seipel, Mensch, Christ, Priester in seinem Tagebuch. Bearbeitung | 
und Einfihrung von Rudolf Bliiml. 1933. Brochure, 270 pp. Price, 
S. 4.50. 

BUTZON UND BERCKER VERLAG, Kevelar, Rheinland: Konferenzen uber 
die Denkspriiche des heiligen Kirchenlehrers Bonaventura, von P. Wendelin 
Meyer, O.F.M. 1933. Pp. 216. Cloth, RM. 3. 
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